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BRITAIN    AND    FRANCE 

IN  THE 

NEW    HEBRIDES   ISLANDS, 
S.W.    PACIFIC. 


ARGUMENTS 

FOR    SOLE  CONTROL   TO    PASS 

TO   BRITISH    EMPIRE. 


it  is  considered  inadvisable  that  this  pamphlet 
should  be  published  in  the  Press. 

While  friends  are  asked  to  place  the  pamphlet 
in  the  hands  of  influential  people,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  no  copies  will  be  sent  to  the  press,  any- 
how for  the  present. 

Frank  Paton. 
.A.  K.  Langwidc;-:. 


13ritain   anti    Jfrancc 

IN 
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Arguments  for  sole  control  to  pass  to  the 
British  Empire. 

Early  Briefly  the  history  of  these  Islands  is  as  follows  :— 

anJorcTe'ry  The  Spanish  navigator  de  Quiros  sighting  the  Island 

by  British.  of  Santo,  in  the  year  1606,  imagined  it  to  be  Australia 
and  gave  grandiloquent  names  to  the  place  of  landing. 
Subsequently  his  expeditionary  force  dispersed  and 
nothing  further  was  said  or  done.  In  1768,  de 
Bourgainville,  a  Frenchman,  sailed  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  Group.  His  name  survives  in  the  Bourgain- 
ville Strait,  but  that  is  all.  It  fell  to  the  British,  in  1773, 
through  Captain,  Cook,  to  really  discover  and  chart 
the  Islands.  The  Captain  navigated  the  whole  Group 
and  his  charts  were  so  accurate  that  many  of  them 
remain  to  this  day. 

Practically  everything  that  has  added  to   the  geo- 

Admiralty's       graphy,  etc.,  of  the   Islands   from  the   days  of  Captain 

work  for  the     Cook  has  been  due  to  the  British.     Captam  Belcher,  in 

Group.  H.M.S.    "  Sulphur,"    in    1840,   and  Captain   Erskine,  in 

H.M.S.  "Havannah,"  in  1849-1850  discovered  and  named 

Havannah    Harbour.  Captain    Denham    in    H.M.S. 

"  Herald,"  surveyed  the  Islands  in  1853-54  ;  and  after- 
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wards  Captain  Palmer  and  Commander  ATarkham  in 
H.M.S.  "  Rosario."  The  Admiralty  official  volume  on 
Pacific  Islands,  published  in  1900,  is  crowded  with 
detailed  evidence  of  the  work  and  enterprise  of  the 
British  Navy  in  respect  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

Emer-ence  ef  Early   in    the    19th    century    traders    and    whalers 

Sandal-.vooders  visited   the  Group  to  secure  sandal  wood  (mainly  from 
„.,  the    Island  of  Erromanga),  for  sale  at  huge  profits  in 

Ricuappcrs.  _  o      r- 

China.  Subsequently,  these  same  traders  and  their 
followers,  having  practically  exhausted  the  sandal  wood, 
started  "  Black-birding,"  afterwards  called  the  Kanaka 
traffic— i.e.,  kidnapping  the  natives  for  plantation  work 
in  Fiji,  Queensland  and  elsewhere.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Islands  were  regarded  as  free  to  any  who  were  prepared 
to  take  the  risk. 


Advent  of 
British 
Missions, 
1839. 


British 
Missionaries 
take  up 
residence, 
1848. 


In  1839  the  first  unselfish  effort  for  the  good  of  the 
natives  of  the  Group  was  made — significantly — by  the 
British ;  the  agent  being  the  Rev.  John  Williams  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  After  landing  Samoan 
teachers  on  Aneityum,  Futuna  and  Tanna  (three  of  the 
Southern  Islands  of  the  Group)  John  Williams  and  his 
companion  Harris  were  murdered  by  the  natives  of 
Erromanga. 

Thereafter  the  London  Missionary  Society  made 
many  attempts,  by  means  of  Native  Teachers  from 
Samoa,  and  by  European  Missionaries  (Messrs.  Turner, 
Nesbit  and  others)  to  civilize  the  savage  and  cannibal 
Islanders  of  the  Group. 

In  1848  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia 
sent  a  Missionary,  Dr.  Geddie,  to  reside  on  Aneityum, 
and  he  and  his  devoted  wife,  after  years  of  suffering  and 
hardship — with  the  help  of  a  colleague,  Dr.  Inglis,  sent 
by  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1852 — were    able    to     bring    about    the    civilization    of 
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British 
Missionaries 


Aneityum,  and  to  commence  a  benevolent  work  with  the 
same  object  on  the  Islands  of  Futuna  and  Tanna. 
Subsequently  Dr.  John  G.  Paton  resided  on  Tanna,  and 
he  and  a  colleague,  Mr.  Matheson,  did  much  towards 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  savage  natives 
of  that  Island  and  the  contiguous  Island  of  Aniwa. 

Sacrifices  and  About  the  Same  time  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Gordon  and  his 

Martyrdom  of  ^yjf^^  ^nd  afterwards  his  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Gordon, 
sent  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  faced 
and  lived  amongst  the  savages  of  Erromanga,  all  three 
being  murdered  by  them:  but  the  fruits  of  their  work 
remained  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  Erromangans. 

Comprehensive  From   that    time    onwards   the   beneficent   work   of 

British  Missionary  Societies  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada, 

Missionary  Scotland  and  England  have  been  the  means,  it  might 
almost  be  said  the  sole  means,  of  civilising  the  Group,  so 
that  now  life  is  practically  safe  everywhere  in  the  Islands, 
except  perhaps  in  the  inaccessible  bush  hills  to  the  North 
of  the  Island  of  Malekula. 

Hospitals  ^^^  only  so,  but  Hospitals  have  been  established  by 

EstabUshedby  the  British  on  Vila,  Tanna,  Santo,  Wala  (Malekula),  and, 
British.  until   recently,   Ambrim,   for  the   good   of    natives   and 

whites  alike.     (The  Ambrim  Hospital  was  destroyed  by 

an  earthquake  in  December,  1913). 

Mission  vessels  The  Mission  has  built  or  chartered  no  less  than  three 

and  guarantee  Mission  vessels  to  ply  between  Australia  and  the  Islands. 

to  Commercial  y^jj   ^.j^ggg  yessels  have  been  wrecked  in  the  service  of 

Steamers  by  ^^^  natives.     Thereafter  a  substantial  guarantee  was  paid 

British  .,  _.  r->i    i    <     i-  r      .^ 

M-  •  by  the  Mission  to  Messrs.  Burns  Philp  s  Ime  ot  steamers. 

There  can  be  no  question  therefore  but  that,  besides 
rendering  the  Islands  habitable,  the  Mission  largely 
assisted  in  developing  the  commercial  value  of  the  Group. 
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Schools 
Established 
by  British. 


Mission  Stations  and  Out-stations  were  established 
among  ferocious  cannibals  not  only  on  the  coasts  but  also 
in  the  interior  far  from  any  protective  agency.  The 
Mission  pioneered  in  establishing  a  fleet  of  motor  boats 
for  visitation  work  and  the  transit  of  sick  natives  between 
the  various  Islands  and  British  Hospital  Stations  in 
the  Group,  softening  tribal  antagonisms  through  these 
humanitarian  efforts ;  and  through  the  interchange  of 
visits  and  trading  arrangements  between  the  natives 
themselves.  And  further,  schools  have  been  established 
at  every  one  of  the  Mission  Stations,  and  at  all  the  Out- 
Stations  for  the  education  of  the  natives.  These  schools 
number  probably  altogether  about  150,  scattered  through- 
out the  Group. 


Training 
College  for 
Natives 
(educational 
and  industrial) 
established  by 
British. 


Natives 
trained  by 
British  to 
become  owners 
and  commercial 
traders  in 
their  owD 
Islands. 


Further,  a  splendid  Central  School  or  College  for 
the  training  of  the  most  intelligent  natives  to  become 
Native  Teachers  has  been  established  by  the  Mission  on 
the  Island  of  Tangoa,  off  Santo.  The  curriculum  of  this 
Institution  includes  general  education  and  technical 
training,  under  a  European  expert,  in  such  trades  as 
carpentry,  masonry,  boat-building,  agriculture,  and  so 
forth.  Natives  so  trained  are  returned  to  their  own  and 
other  Islands  not  only  to  teach  the  natives  by  word  and 
example  to  become  clean,  civilised  and  industrious,  but 
also  to  foster  intelligent  and  honest  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  commerce  (some  natives  already  ov^^n 
small  trading  vessels),  and  to  inculcate  enterprise  and 
thrift  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  native  independence 
and  ultimate  ownership  of  plantations — a  policy  utterly 
foreign  to  the  French  idea.  All  this  has  resulted  in 
the  immense  improvement  of  native  dwellings,  and 
has  started  a  system  of  commerce  (sale  of  copra,  etc.) 
by  the  natives,  and  the  clearing  of  ground  for  plantations 
of  cocoanuts,  etc. 
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Effect  of  At    the  present  time — besides   the   splendid  efforts 

British  ^j  j.j^g  Melanesian  Mission,  who  work  in   three  of  the 

Cmlizing  Northern  Islands— there   are   about    twenty-five  British 

influencet.  ,,     ,.       ,\     •  /-< 

Missionaries  (Clerical  and  Medical)  in  the  Group,  as 
well  as  a  skilled  Instructor  (British)  at  the  Institution,  a 
British  carpenter,  etc.  All  this  work,  extending  ovei 
eighty  years,  has  been  carried  out,  not  only  at  infinite 
pains  and  sacrifice,  but  at  very  heavy  cost— estimated  by 
Cost  in  men      ^^^^  authority,  allowing  for  interest  at  3%  on  the  amount 

and  money  of  , .  ^        .  i  •  j        i 

„„  ,    spent,  at   10  millions   sterling.      On   this   ground   alone 

80  years  work      ^         '  " 

by  British.  therefore,  the  British  have  a  perfectly  just  claim  to  the 
ownership  of  the  Group.  Islands  so  discovered,  so 
civilized,  at  such  great  sacrifice  in  blood  and  treasure,  by 
the  British  race,  belong  by  moral  right  and  justice  to 
the  British  Empire. 

Natives'  Not  only  so,  but  the  natives,  knowing  by  practical 

Preference  for  experience  who  are  their  saviours  and  friends,  instinctively 
British  control.  ^j^Q^ge  to  deal  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  when  they  have  the^ 
choice,  and  have  constantly  expressed  their  preference 
for  British  rule.  Unlike  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  such 
as  Fiji,  there  are  in  the  New  Hebrides  no  high  chiefs 
having  large  powers.  Through  intertribal  fighting  the 
spheres  of  influence  have  been  split  up  into  small 
districts,  and  the  native  Government  (apart  from 
European  control)  has  been  in  the  hands  largely  of  petty 
chiefs.  Such  chiefs,  however,  have  many  times  expressed 
their  desire  for  British  annexation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  the  principle  as  regards  Colonial  possessions 
upon  which  the  Peace  Conference  is  agreed— viz. :  the 
delermination  self  determination  of  Native  Races— were  applied  to  the 
should  apply.  New  Hebrides,  an  overwhelming  vote  would  be  given  for 
British  rule— the  sine  qua  non  of  course  being  freedom 
to  Britain  to  appoint  whatever  representatives  she  might 
wish,  to  ascertain  and  register  the  views  of  the  natives  of 

the  Group. 
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Principle  of 
Self 


The    French  in  the    New  Hebrides. 


Little  or  no 
effort  by 
French. 


Until  after 
Islands  were 
becoming  safe 
tlirougli 
British 
sacrifices. 


The  few  French  adventurers  and  traders  in  the 
Islands  simply  devoted  themselves  to  making  profit  by 
collecting  sandal  wood  and  kidnapping  the  natives. 
Whereas,  as  early  as  1838,  the  British  were  seeking  to  do 
good  in  the  Group,  little  or  nothing  was  done  by  the 
French — beyond  the  spasmodic  efforts,  at  long  intervals, 
of  a  few  French  Priests — until  fifty  years  later.  Even  as 
late  as  1897  there  were  only  ten  P'rench  Priests  in 
residence  in  the  Group  as  against  twenty-five  British 
Missionaries.  At  that  time,  and  for  long  before,  the  object 
of  the  French  efforts  was  political  rather  than  moral ;  but 
no  such  criticism  can  be  directed  against  the  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  of  the  British,  who  alone  succeeded  in 
winning  the  natives  from  their  savagery  and  rendered  the 
Islands  habitable.  It  has  in  fact  been  admitted  openly  by 
Frenchmen  that  the  results  of  Protestant  effort  are  in- 
comparably superior  to  those  obtained  by  Catholic  Priests. 


France's  right 
to 

New  Caledonia 
and  the 
Loya'ties 
chaiienged. 


How  New 
Caledonia 
annexed 
by  France. 


It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  here  to  plead  for  an 
examination  of  the  method  by  which  the  French  became 
"  possessed "  of  the  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty 
Islands.  These  Islands  as  their  very  name  implies, 
were  discovered  and  named  by  the  British  (Captain 
Cook  in  1774).  In  1843  France  claimed  New  Caledonia, 
but  on  British  representation  renounced  her  claim.  In 
1854,  however,  following  a  massacre  by  natives  of  a 
landing  party  from  a  French  vessel  the  French  flag  was 
raised.  In  1860  New  Caledonia  became  a  French  Colony 
and  in  1864  the  French  started  there  a  Penal  Settlement. 
Although  the  ownership  by  the  French  of  New  Caledonia 
has  not,  for  political  reasons,  been  seriously  challenged, 
it  is  a  moot  point  whether  in  equity  France  has  any  right 
at  all  to  that  ownership. 
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^ith  the 
object  of 
making  the 
Island  a 

French  Convict  ^"    N^^^'   Caledonia    is    significant 


One  of  the  main  objects  that  France  had  in  taking 
possession  of  New  Caledonia  was  that  the  Island  might 
be  utilised  as  a  Convict  Settlement.     The  Census  of  1901 

There    were    then 


Settlement.  12,253  officials,  soldiers  and  colonists;  29,106  natives; 
and  10,056  convicts.  Though  the  introduction  of 
convicts  ceased  in  1898,  the  fact  that  there  were  over 
10,000  of  these  criminals  there  in  1901  speaks  for  itself. 


French 
criminals 
escape  to 
Australia  and 
are  a  menace. 


Australia  has  undoubtedly  suffered  from  the  presence 
near  her  shores  of  thousands  of  the  lowest  criminals  of 
France.  Dislike  of  isolation  is  characteristic  of  the 
French,  and  naturally  therefore  French  convicts  escaping 
from  New  Caledonia  found  their  way  to  Australia.  Not 
only  so  but  such  Frenchmen  are  prone  to  dislike  hard  and 
continuous  manual  labour,  especially  so  when  aboriginals 
can  be  secured,  by  cajolery  or  bribes,  or  even  by  force, 
to  undertake  tropical  labour. 


How  the  ^^^  original  natives  of  New  Caledonia  having  largely 

Natives  of  died  out  (reduced  from  60,000  in  1850  to  29,000  in  1901) 
New  Caledonia  the  French  were  early  in  the  field  in  the  effort  to  secure, 
have  died  out  often,  alas,  by  violent  means — which  ultimately  outraged 
the  feelings  of  mankind — natives  from  the  New  Hebrides 
to  replenish  the  supply  of  labourers  in  New  Caledonia — 
men  for  work,  and  women  for  worse  purposes. 


under 
French  Role 


French  claim 
based  on 
geographical 
position. 


The  French  claim  to  the  New  Hebrides  is  based 
largely  on  the  geographical  position  of  the  Group  with 
regard  to  New  Caledonia.  It  is  this  contiguity  that  has 
inspired  the  French,  in  their  usual  pertinacious  way,  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  strengthening  such  claim. 
Perhaps  the  unhappy,  not  to  say  (as  the  sequel  proved) 
disastrous  Clause  in  the  first  arrangement  between  the 
British  and  the  French  for  the  oversight  of  the    New 

il 


Clause  in         Hebrides  (the  Joint  Naval  Commission  of  the  year  1887) 

Anglo-Frenc      j^^g  j^j  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^-^^  argument  that  France  now  puts 

.  .  forward— X7/2. :  that  the  French  own  most  of  the  land  in 

Loai  mission 

seized  by  ^^""^   ^^^  Hebrides,  and   that,  therefore,  the  Group   by 

French  subjects  »"ight  should  pass  Under  her  sole  control. 

to  secure  land. 

The  Clause  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 

"  The   Commission  ....  shall  not    interfere   in   disputes 
"  concerning  the  title  to  land,  or  dispossess  of  their  land  any 
/  "  persons,  natives,  or  foreigners." 


How  lands  While  the  British  dealt  honourably  with  the  natives 

were  acquired    ^^g  j^egards  purchase  of   lands,  Frenchmen  saw   in    this 

by  French  ^^,  •         p  •  » 

and  the  Clause  an  opportunity  for  possessmg  for  France  by  any 

"payments"  ^"^  every  means  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Group.  A 
hat  were  made.  French  New  Hebrides  Company  was  formed,  and  it  is 
certain,  as  witness  proofs  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  that  the  methods  adopted  were  to  secure 
from  natives,  boat  landings  and  shore  rights  on  the  best 
of  the  Islands — often  near  the  principal  harbours. 
Payment  to  the  ignorant  native  of  a  red  coat,  an  old 
sword  or  musket,  or  a  certain  amount  of  spirits,  to  secure 
his  "  mark,"  was  enough.  Thereafter  elaborate  maps 
were  prepared  which  included  as  French  property  not 
only  the  small  portion  thus  purchased,  but  also  the 
whole  of  the  hinterland.  Ample  evidence  is  available 
to  substantiate  this. 


French 

New  Hebrides 

Company 

bankrupt 

in  1902 


Even  this  profitable  method  of  acquisition  did  not 
save  the  French  New  Hebrides  Company  from  bankruptcy 
(in  1902)— an  event  that  led  to  an  urgent  appeal  in  La 
France  A  "itrale  (Noumea)  for  Government  and  private 
help  in  re  uscitating  the  Company  "  in  order  to  keep  the 
French  F  ag  flying  in  the  Group."  It  is  significant  that 
at  that  time  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  French 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  bemoaning  the  failure  of 
the  French  Company  and  urging  the  Senate  to  declare 
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French 
land  claims 
not  yet 
examined  by 
Land  Coart. 


Bat  titles 
before  1896 
Ruled  out  and 
Native  owners 
dying  cut. 


that  the  only  possible    "  solution  "  was  the  proclamation 
of  a  French  Protectorate  over  the  Group. 

The  French  land  claims  have  not  yet  been  brought 
before  the  Land  Court  (part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Condominium  arrangement)  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
definitely  what  will  be  the  upshot  of  the  contention  of  the 
natives;  but  as  any  title  registered  prior  to  the  1st  of 
January  1898  is  ruled  out;  and  as  many  of  the  original 
owners,  from  whom  boat  landings,  etc.,  were  so  purchased, 
are  dead  (and  incidentally  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  French  that  there  should  be  delay  so  that  others  may 
die  out)  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  successful  issue  of 
any  litigation  that  may  be  set  up  by  the  natives  against 
the  transfer  of  the  lands  so  claimed  to  their  French 
claimants.  And  yet  in  regard  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
land  claimed  by  the  French  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done  with  such  land. 

It  is  somewhat  ludicrous  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as 

the  foregoing  to  recite  the  contention  of  M.  Etienne  in 

1903   that   "the    sacrifices    of    our    compatriots    render 

impossible  any  abandonment  into  foreign  hands  of  the 

ventures  they  have  made."      British  sacrifices  have  been 

real.     She  has  given  freely  the  lives  of  her  noblest  sons, 

and  the  devotion  of  others,  who  abandoned  home  comforts 

and  prospects  to  live  among  and  civilize  these  savages- 

And    beyond  this  there   is   the  enormous  cost  of  these 

unselfish  British  "ventures." 

Political  object  It  is  probably  strictly  true  to  say  that  France  would 

bebind  French    long  ago  have  found  the  Islands  a  hopeless  drag  had  not 

Colonial  policy,  ^ej.   Colonial  policy   had  political  objects    (for  which    a 

heavy  State  subsidy  was  regarded  as  justifiable)  behind 

it  rather  than  commercial. 

AS   has   been    stated    France   has    done   practically 
nothing  for  the  good  of  the  natives.      The  strict  terms  of 
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Fren 

"  acrifices 

compared  with 

British. 


French  tave 
coasistentiy 
broken  the 
Regtiiatioiis 
of  the 
Condomiciuai. 

Illegal  Sale  of 
Alcohol, 
Firearms,  &c., 
by  French. 

Moral 

situation  rained 
by  French. 


Illegal 
Recruiting 
by  French. 


the  Condominium  arrangement,  framed  to  protect  the 
natives  from  force  and  greed,  have  been  persistently  and 
defiantly  ignored  by  the  French.  Regulations  against 
the  importation  and  sale  of  alcohol,  firearms  and 
dynamite,  as  well  as  regulations  relating  to  the  re- 
cruitment of  natives  have  been  ruthlessly  set  aside.  A 
volume  of  evidence  on  this  score  is  available,  but  the  facts 
are  too  well  known  as  to  need  extended  reference  here. — 
See  pamphlet  "  Under  two  Flags." 

Admissions  from  the  French  side  are  perhaps  the 
best  evidence ;  and  one  or  two  statements  are  here 
recorded  by  way  of  example. 

M.  Pierre  Bern  us  in  La  France  d' Outre  Mer  of  March, 
1912,  makes  the  following  statement: — 

"  After  studying  the  question  attentively,  I  have  reached 
•'  the  conviction  that  the  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things 
"  rests  with  certain  of  our  settlers ;  and  that,  to  speak  quite 
"  frankly,  these  men  are  in  the  way  to  ruin  little  by  litfcle,  our 
"  moral  situation  in  the  Archipelago,  with  the  tacit  com- 
"  plicity  of  our  Authorities .'' 

Prominent  Frenchmen  imbued  with  humanitarian 
sentiments,  such  as  M.  Felicien  Challaye,  the  well-known 
publicist,  M.  Pierre  Mille,  Editor  of  Le  Temps,  M.  Mony 
Sabin,  and  others  have  endorsed  such  views  as  those 
expressed  above. 

In  the  Report  of  the  French  Colonial  Budget  of  1912, 
cases  of  illegal  recruiting  are  admitted  such  as  the 
following : — 

"  A  recruiter  induced  natives  to  come  on  board,  gave  them 
"  food  and  drink,  and  then  weighed  anchor  and  took  them  off 
"  as  his  cargo." 

The  French  permit  the  recruiting  and  indenturing  of 
women,  from  which  the  British  are  prohibited ;  and  French 
plantations  are  more  easily  manned  through  the  presence 
of  women  (decoys  to  attract  men  and  boys). 
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That  France  That   the   British   claims   should    in    any    sense    be 

s  ou    fam  y    lessened  because  the  British  have  been  loyal  to  the  terms 

disloyalty  and         c      u       /-> 

Britain  !ose  by         ^^  Condominium,  and  that  the   French  should  reap 

loyalty  io  the     advantages  based  on  their  disloyalty — by  means  of  which 

Condominium     land  has  been  acquired   and  trade   secured,   etc. — is   so 

intolerable.        totally  contrary  to  justice  and  fair  play  that  a  storm  of 

national  protest  would  burst  forth  at  any  such  suggestion, 

and  sleepless  agitation    and    friction    between   the   two 

Nations  would  certainly  result. 


Material  claim 
of  France 
without 

foundation.       ^Joes  not  exist 


Even    the    material   claim    of    France,    therefore,  is 
based  on  no  solid  foundation.     The  moral  claim  simply 


Moral  claim 
noD-exktent. 


As  against  the  feeble  contention  that  because  New 
Caledonia  lies  within  200  miles  (nearer  400  to  600  in  a 
general  line)  of  the  New  Hebrides,  therefore  the    New 

Monroe 

Doctrine  Hebrides  should  belong  to  France,  there  is  the  far  larger 

vital  to  and  more  potent  argument,  fraught  indeed  with  immense 

Australia  and  issues  for  Australia,  that  the  Islands  (New  Caledonia  and 
over-ride$ mere  the  Loyalties  included)  form  part  of  the  chain  of  Islands 
question  o  round  the  Australian  continent,  and  as  such  (accepting 
„     u  .  ..      the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  applicable  to  Australia)  should 

New  Hebrides  ^^ 

1^  pass  to  Australia — not  only  the  New  Hebrides  but  also 

New  Caledonia.  New  Caledonia. 

France's  In  1886  an  armed  force  of  300  French  were  landed  in 

endeavonrto  Havannah  Harbour,  Efate,  New  Hebrides,  by  M. 
force  Britain's  (jg  Freycinct,  but  in  1887  the  French  flag  was  withdrawn, 
and  (in  1886)  j^^jj^^ea  was  given  to  the  French  as  a  quid  pro  quo  but 
England  got  nothing.  The  status  quo,  however,  was  then 
French  received  even  more  firmly  established  ;  and  constant  denials  have 
quid  pro  quo  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  was  any 
Britain  suggestion  or  purpose  of  ceding  the  Islands  to  France. 

nothing. 

In  the  course  of  the  argument  for  and  against  the 
Partition  transfer  of  the  Islands  to  France  a  compromise  was  at 

propesa.  ^^^  ^.^^   ^^^  forward  for  the  partition  of  the  Islands 
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France  wants  betv/een  the  two  countries.  It  is  significant  that  French 
all  Islands  apologists  for  partition  have  claimed  as  France's  right 
,    ,  the  ownership  of  the  particular  Islands  in  which  the  only 

Barbours. 

three  harbours  of  the  Group  are  situated.  Of  these  three 
harbours  two  are  in  Efate  (Havannah  and  Vila)  and  one 
in  Malekula  (Port  Sandwich),  and  they  are  said  to  be  the 
finest  harbours  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

No,  harbours  in  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  no  harbours  in  New 

New  Caledonia.  Caledonia. 


InconsisteDcy 
of  France 
in  matter  of 
partition 
suggestion. 


French 
admission. 


Possession  of 
New  Hebrides 
harbours  by 
Foreign  Power 
a  nienace  to 
Australia. 


A  partition  that  would  give  these  three  harbours  to 
France  is  altogether  impracticable,  unless  it  were 
contended  that  Britain  should  be  satisfied  with  the  four 
Southern  Islands  (Erromanga,  Tanna,  Futuna  and 
Aneityum)  all  of  which  happen  to  be  nearest  New 
Caledonia,  and  none  of  which  have  any  harbours  at  all. 
If  partition  were  at  all  justifiable,  and  if  there  were  any 
force  in  the  French  contention  of  her  right  to  the  Group 
because  the  New  Hebrides  lie  geographically  near  New 
Caledonia,  then  obviously,  in  case  of  partition,  the 
Southern  Islands  which  lie  nearest  to  New  Caledonia 
would  go  to  France,  and  the  Northern  Islands  which  lie 
nearest  to  the  Solomons,  to  the  British.  In  1903  this 
was  the  very  proposal  of  M.  Etienne,  then  President  of 
the  French  Colonial  Group.  But  partition  is  an 
impossible  proposal,  and  would  by  no  means  settle,  but 
rather  accentuate  the  difficulties  as  between  the  two 
Nations. 

Clearly  Australia  would  be  menaced  through  the 
ownership  of  three  harbours  being  in  the  hands  of  a 
Foreign  Nation.  No  matter  how  friendly  the  French 
Nation  may  be,  there  is  no  guarantee  of  such  an  attitude 
being  final,  and,  moreover,  France  would  be  free  at  any 
time  to  sell  her  interests  to  any  other  Foreign  Nation. 
In  such  an  eventuality  a  menace  which  might  strike  at 
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And  would        the  heart  of  Australia  might  be  estabhshed.     Warships 
largely  increase  ^j^^l  U.  boats  would  find    in  these    harbours   a   base  for 

difficulties  n-ii        t    i 

and  cost  of       Operations.     The  Islands  would  also  become  coaling  yind 
Empire  Defence  ^^''^Isss  Stations,  and  a  jumping  off  ground  for  aero- 
planes and  seaplanes.      Thus  the  difficulties  of  Empire 
Defence  would  be  intensified  and  the  cost  of  the  Navy 
largely  increased. 

European  Commercial  settlement  may  be  said  to 
date  from  1870 — more  than  20  years  after  the  settlement 
of  British  Mission  Stations  in  the  Group. 


Commercial 
aspect  all  in 
favour  of 
Australia. 


Comparison 
French  and 
Britisk 
Residents  io 
Group . 


Commercially  the  Islands  are  of  greater  service  to 
Australia  than  they  ever  could  be  to  France.  It  is  true 
that, so  far,  Australiahas  not  utilised  to  the  full  the  tropical 
resources  of  the  Group — owing  to  tariff  difficulties,  to 
the  lack  of  stability,  and  to  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
dominium. But  these  resources  lie  at  her  very  gates. 
Copra  is  a  lucrative  industry,  also  cotton,  maize,  coffee; 
and  indeed  all  tropical  produce  in  abundance — and  with 
comparatively  little  labour.  The  Australian  market  is 
situate  v/ithin  about  1000  or  so  miles  of  the  Group;  but 
France  is  12,000  miles  away,  and  the  high  cost  for  freight, 
would  render  her  enterprise — granted  fair  conditions  of 
labour — commercially  impracticable,  unless  heavily  State 
subsidized.  Produce  exported  to  Noumea  can  have 
nothing  more  than  local  importance. 

»^  It  may  be  that,  before  the  War,  the  number  of  French 

in  the  Group  doubled  that  of  the  British  ;  but  that  is  not 
to  say  that  France  has  therefore  the  superior  title  to  the 
Group.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  numbers  would 
probably  shew  that,  besides  the  numerous  French  officials, 
the  remainder  of  the  French  population  is  largely  madj 
up  of  men  of  no  standing— i.e.,  adventurers  and 
recruiters— there  are  probably  as  many  as  100  recruiting 
vessels  plying  in  and   about  the  Group,  their  earnin-s 
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French  more 
numerous  but 
less  substantial 
and  probably 
"  packed  "  for 
political 
purposes. 


Britisb 

Residents  men 
of  substance 
with  a  stake  of 
their  own  in 
the  Group. 


The  retention 
of  the  Islands 
a  matter  of 
amour  propre 
with  France. 


being  £14  for  every  three-years'  recruit  that  they  can 
secure — mechanics  and  labourers  imported  from  Noumea 
to  build  and  repair  French  Government  buildings,  and 
small  traders  and  storekeepers,  many  of  whom  make  their 
livelihood  almost  exclusively  by  the  illegal  sale  of  cheap 
and  bad  spirits  to  the  natives.  Most  of  the  French 
planters  are  impecunious,  if  not  actually  verging  on 
bankruptcy,  their  properties  being  mortgaged  to  the  two 
principal  French  trading  firms,  the  Comptoirs  Francais 
de  Nouvelles-Hebrides  and  M.  G.  de  Bechade,  It  is  not 
improbable,  indeed,  that  French  planters  have  been 
induced  to  settle  in  the  New  Hebrides,  not  with  the  idea 
of  becoming  permanent  colonists,  but  with  the  object  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  France  in  agitations  for  French 
ownership  of  the  Group.  The  French  New  Hebrides 
Company  for  instance  is  a  purely  speculative  land  concern, 
owning  no  plantations  of  its  own  of  any  importance. 

The  British,  though  less  numerous,  are  distinctly 
more  substantial.  Many  of  the  British  own  their 
plantations  in  fee  without  mortgage,  and  certainly  any 
investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  labourers  on  British 
plantations,  and  the  efficiency  of  such  plantations  as 
against  the  French  plantations,  would  prove  that  in  all 
respects  the  British  ownership  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  French.  Had  the  French  kept  any  records,  a 
comparison  of  the  death  rate  of  natives  on  the  plantations 
of  each  Nation  would  be  a  revealing  evidence  in  this 
respect. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  student 
of  this  difficult  question  that  France  has  really  no  heart 
interest  in  the  ownership  of  the  Group,  but  her  amour 
propre  would  suffer  if  the  Islands  passed  under  British 
control,  and  it  is  this  that  constitutes  the  principal 
difficulty.  The  Colonial  Party  in  France  would  raise  an 
agitation  on  the  ground  that  the  Nation  had  been  wronged. 
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French  nsing 
New  Hebrides 
as  a  political 
pawn. 


It  is  the  view  of  many  who  have  studied  the  situation  that 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  French  persistence  in  claiming  the 
New  Hebrides  Islands  is  not  so  much  that  she  wants  to 
establish  herself  in  the  Group,  as  that  she  is  keen  enough 
to  realise  that,  by  pressing  her  claims  to  the  Group,  she 
may  be  able  to  extract,  as  the  price  of  yielding  such 
claims,  compensation  in  some  other  part  of  the  world 
where  she  may  find  better  scope  for  her  commercial  and 
political  activities. 


Panama  Canal.  The  question  assumes  even  greater  importance  now 

that  the  Panama  Canal  is  open. 

No  final  It  is  no  idle  prophesy  to  assert  that  this  matter  will 

Settlement        not  be  finally  settled  until  the  Islands  pass  to  the  control 
till  Islands        of  the  British   Empire,  and  are  administered  either  by 
become  Britisli.  thg  Commonwealth  of  Australia  or  direct  as  a  Crown 
Colony. 

If,  by  way  of  escaping  from  a  difficult  situation,  any 
serious  suggestion  were  now  entertained  of  handing  over 
the  New  Hebrides  to  France  ;  a  policy'  of  expediency  so 
gravely  unjust  would  give  an  immense  impetus  to  the 
present  strong  feeling  in  Australia.  Agitation  and 
protest — strengthened  by  the  sacrifices  that  Australia 
has  made  in  the  cause  of  France  and  Freedom  in  the 
Great  War — would  continue  to  grow,  until  ultimately — by 
which  time  the  death  rate  of  the  natives,  who  are  the 
real  owners  of  the  Group,  would  probably  have  so 
increased  as  to  raise  afresh  the  serious  problem  of  im- 
ported labour — the  Islands  would  revert  to  their  rightful 
protector — the  British  Empire.  It  is  therefore  in  every 
sense  necessary  that  the  question  should  now  be  finally 
disposed  of  in  this,  the  one  and  only  way. 

The   Australian  standpoint  has  been  expressed  very 
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Any  policy 
of  expediency 
certain  to 
deepen 

resentment  and 
give  immense 
impetus  to 
agitation  and 
International 
friction. 


Aastralian 

standpoint 
stated. 


Britain  jointly 
responsible  to 
natives  and  a 
moral  crime  to 
abandon  tkem 
ts  France. 


Summary. 


well  in  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  of  the  16th  of  October, 

1913,  as  follows:— 

"  French  interests  have  every  right  to  expect  to  be  conserved, 
"but  the  overwhelming  dominance  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
"Pacific  gives  us  a  status  that  cannot  be  denied  and  that 
"ought  to  be  pre-eminent  .  .  .  British  influence  and  British 
"  enterprise  in  the  Pacific  are  always  a  growing  quantity  ;  the 
"same  cannot  be  said  of  the  French;  and  the  inescapable 
"end  must  be  the  survival  of  our  own  rights,  whatever 
"  allowance  we  may  be  willing  to  make  for  those  of  France." 

By  signing  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  1906, 
Britain  made  herself  jointly  responsible  for  the  present 
and  future  welfare  of  the  natives,  and  having  put  her 
hand  to  the  plough  she  cannot  now,  without  committing 
a  moral  crime,  turn  back.  She  is  jointly  responsible  for 
the  w^elfare  of  65,000  natives  and  she  dare  not  leave  them 
unprotected  now  that  the  world  knows  how  the  French 
treat  them. 

The  contention  is,  therefore,  that  morally,  materially, 
and  commercially  Britain  has  an  indisputable  right  to 
the  ownership  of  New  Hebrides  Group  of  Islands. 
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